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NEW BOOKS 
For High Schools 


Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics : ; ane $1.60 


Essential facts and principles set forth in easy, siniple style sfar high school pupils. 
Controversial questions are avoided. = 














ly 


Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology : ; | ‘ ‘ $1.68 


This popular textbook now accords with the latest findings int scferige afid ‘is illus- 
trated with new cuts. 






Morrison and Gauthier’s French Grammar. ‘ : - ; ~ $1.60 


A new and exceedingly effective combination of teaching methods; the plan is 
largely conversational. 









Phonetique Edition of Meras’ Le Premier Livre and Le Second Livre . Each $1.12 








Place’s Second Year Latin : , , ; ‘ 

The text of Caesar is preceded by a “Training Camp” which definitely prepares 
the pupil for the new difficulties he will encounter in his Caesar study. 
Rushmer and Dence’s High School Algebra ‘ ‘ : , , $1.24 


Evolved out of the perplexities of classroom work common to all first year classes, 
this is a book teachers will find remarkably satisfactory. 


$1.68 











Seneca’s Spanish Conversation and Composition . ; : ' $1.00 


By the means of easy, natural dialogues it teaches the idiomatic Spanish that is 
in everyday usc. 






Whitehead’s the Business of Selling . j ; ; $1.40 
Rich in vocational content, this book offers real, practical help in applying theories 
and principles to selling. Emphasizes the service idea underlying all good salesmanship. 





Nichols’ Elementary Bookkeeping Exercises for Class Drill . ; $ .60 


Initial instruction through graded exercises on each successive principle of book- 
keeping. 








° ° " . ° 
Eldridge’s New Shorthand Dictation Exercises . . . 

Conforms to the best class of modern business correspondence. Actual letters of 
prominent business concerns are given. Published in six editions—Graham, Munson, 
Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman and without outlines. 






New Modern Itlustrative Bookkeeping (Williams and Rogers Series) 
Prepared especially for high schools, commercial schools, and self-instruction. 
The process of journalizing is employed as a means of instructing the pupil in the 
theory of principle of debit and credit. 
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WHERE OUR HISTORY. 


WAS MADE 


By 


JOHN T. FARIS 
Author of “Historic Shrines of Ameri 


A HISTORICAL READER FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


Famous people and events, as well as 
people who are not so well known—leaders 
who established homes in the wilderness 
and others who fought for freedom—have 
found a place in these pages. The stories 
are those which will inspire boys and girls 
with that spirit of devotion to their coun- 
try and with that veneration for the he- 
roes and patriots who have contributed to 
the upbuilding of the nation, without 
which history fails of its highest purpose. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 














Classroom Teacher 


By Vircit E. Dickson 
Director, Bureau of Research and Guidance 


Oakland, California 


RITTEN primarily for teachers, from kind- 
ergarten to university, so that they may know 
= 


how to use tests as an aid to better teaching and the 
adjustment of classroom methods to the needs of ail 
types of students. 


In a simple, straightforward way it shows why 
mental tests are needed, what they are like, and hoy 
they can be made most useful in the schoolroom. It 
points out the safe and sensible path for the teacher 
to follow, cautioning against the dangers of mis- 
using tests as well as proving what practical good 
can be accomplished with them. 


The author's unequalled experience with tests en- 
ables him to view the subject from every angle 
Hi. 


ws the teacher's problems ane writes in 
terms of everyday classroom practice. His book 
is a most helpful guide, for administrators as well 
is teachers, in the practical use of tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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work in any year of college. 


workmanship with words. 


00 Words Mispronounced 
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BALL’S CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH 


This new book is for class work or reference work in any 
year of the high school or business college, or for reference 
It teaches in the most useful form 
those principles which are essential to effectiveness in speaking 
and writing and provides a ready-to-hand, trustworthy answer 
to those questions of rhetoric, of grammar, of derivation, of 
punctuation, and of good usage that arise in the day-by-day 
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PRESIDENT HARDING ISSUE 
The next issue of the Journai of Education 
August 23 will be useful for school memorial 
service in view of the death cof President 
Warren G. Harding. We think it will be one 
of the most important publications of any kind 
for school use in connection with the various 
memorial exercises. The daily papers have 
published so much, have illustrated it so boun- 
tifully it wili be impessible for the teacher to 
select that which is most fitting for the cht- 
dren to read. It is probably not too much to 
say that the daily press of the United States 


in the two weeks following the death of 


President Harding has published more columns 
of print and used more illustrations than were 
used in the same time after the death of Presi- 


dents Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley. 

We hope to present in the next issue of the 
Journal of Education enough for school use, 
and that which will be an inspiration to chil- 
aren ana youth. 


—* e 
o-0-97-0-so 


MAYOR HYLAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
Dr. H. S. Pritchett has given Mayor Hylaa 
of New York City a great opportunity, of 
which he has taken brilliant advantage. 
It is inconceivable that Dr. Pritchett, should 
have been allowed to issue a report that justt- 
fies Mayor Hylan in rightfully claiming that 





he is the masterful leader of 


of the city that 


the educational 
increases its school 
attendance a child every three minutes, that 
he has appropriated practically as much money 
tor schocl buiidings in six years as the city had 
Think of 
the tragedy of providing an oppertunity for 
Mayor Hylan to say: “The Kockefeller group 
contends that the city is over educating its 
children, making children useless for work in 
the shops. ! propese to go ahead with my 
problem of giving every child the best possibie 
preparation 
a living.” 


forces 


spent in the twenty previous years. 


for living as weil as for making 





AMHERST COLLEGE 

We tried to think that we would pass the 
Amherst affair as one of the mere incidents 
but in speaking at sixteen universities. col- 
leges, and teachers colleges in the month fol- 
lowing the action of the trustees we found that 
the only absorbing topic of conversation, 

We admit that it is too complicated an affair 
for us to attempt to pass judgment upon it, but 
we are inclined to use a few of the many com- 
munications that have come to us on the sub- 
ject. We eliminate those that are and 
those that are merely conventional. 


bitter 
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THE PASSING OF RICHARD S. THOMAS 

Richard Simms Thomas, prominent in the 
firm of Ginn and Company, fourth in length of 
association with the company and largely 
instrumental in the building of that great pro- 
fessicnal and commercial organization, died on 
July 8&8 at the age of 57. He was a native of 
Illinois, a graduate of Yale College and 
Columbia University Law School. He early left 
the legai profession and identified himself with 
the late Edwin Ginn, Messrs. George A. P. 
Plimpton, Lewis H. Parkhurst, Henry H. Ti!- 
ton 





in establishing a business enterprise into 
the partnership which has grown tc vast pro- 
portions. 

A friend of his, not of the firm, writes a 
tribute which we would gladly accept as our 
own. “To have known him was a delight: to 
witnessed his recognized fairness and 
friendly cc-operation with others was indeed 
an illumination. Free from affectation, his 
life was the embodiment of cander, honesty, 
frankness and sincerity. Slow in choosing a 
friend he was slower to change one; courteous 
to all, he was intimate with few.” We are 
proud tu have been among the few who enjoyed 
his friendship. 


have 
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Dean Andrew F. West, of Princeton, is the 
eminent leader in stabilizing classical educa- 
tion. In a _ personal letter regarding the 
program of the recent meeting at Ann Arbor 
he said :— 

“We are engaged in the cause of improving 
and extending classical education in our schools 
and colleges as a necessary element in the 
best general education. It is already clear 
that, while Greek has only a small enrollment, 
the enrollment in Latin is immense, greater 
than in any other foreign language. So far as 


our reports go, they indicate that this is a 
general gain over the whole country. The 
value of this for our own national language, 
the modern 


languages generally, and other 


DEAN WEST’S MISSION 


August 16, 1923 





important studies is widely recognized. But 
our main concern is not the success of Latin 
and Greek, but the success of an American edu- 
cation based on sound training in fundamental 
studies. We believe this is necessary for the 
intellegtual and moral welfare of our nation, 

. . and to simplify, strengthen and purify our 
schools and colleges, so that they may abandon 
loose and wasteful plans of studies and may 
determine to make training and not go-as-you- 
please indulgence the rule of our whule edu- 
cation.” 

As president of the American  Classicab 
League Dean West will render invaluable ser- 
vice, and all friends of American education will 
bid him Godspeed. 






_ 





DILLINGHAM 


J. D. Dillingham, principal of Newtown High 
School, at Elmhurst, Queens, New York City, 
has several records of which he and the school 
have reason to be most proud. 

Of the thirty-three high schools of New 
York City this is the only one to have a 
thoroughly equipped and genuinely devoted 
agricultural course. Indeed, there are not more 
than one or two cities of more than 100,000 
popuiation with as complete agricultural work 
as Mr. Dillingham has at the Newtown High 
School at Elmhurst. ° 

This year the school graduated its first class 
in agriculture, three boys. A year ago there 
were twenty-three students in the class in 
agriculture. This year there are more than 
seventy-five. 

Mr. Dillingham and his associates are re- 
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warded for their devotion at [Elmhurst by 
enjoying in the near future an addition to their 
high school building, an ideal plant costing 
$1,500,000. 

This year in the Essay Salesmanship Contest 
conducted by the New York Retail Dry Goods 
Association the pupiis of the Newtown High 
School of Elmhurst won one-third of the prizes 
and Gne-half of the money value of the prizes, 
aggregating $325. The last five graduating 
classes presented the school with a pcrtrait of 
Mr. Dillingham, done in oil by Cambell of 
Fiith Avenue, one of the outstanding portrait 
artists of the city. We recall a visit to the 
Newtown High School of Eimhurst with keen 
deligit, and we prophesied then the good 
things that have come to Elmhurst. 





Henry Snyder, superintendent of Jersey 
City for thiity years, who passed on at his 
home on July 27, was an admirable example of 
a skilful, masterful, noble adniinistrator of a 
school system. 

The thirty years that he presided over the 
school system of a city, now of 300,000 popula- 
tion, and always with all the problems of a rest- 
less cosmopolitan community, required as saga- 
cious a legal mind,as genuine devotion to the 
mastery of professional details and as brilliant 
leadership of the public as any responsibility 
that could come to any man in private business 
or public life. 

Through those thirty years we knew Henry 





A REMARKABLE ADMINISTRATOR 






Snvder intimately, professionally and person- 
ally. We frequently saw him in action in his 
own city, in the councils of the National Edu- 
cation Association, especially when he was 
president of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and we have also known all other super- 
intendents of important cities, and we speak 
guardedly when we say that in the twentieth 
century no one has had as long service in one 
city, Or in any city with more complex prob- 
lems, and no one anywhere has steered ao 
educational course more steadily, sanely, and 
progressively than did he. His was the peak 
of acministrative efficiency each of the thirty 
years. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TEACHER TRAINING 


A, E, WINSHIP 


[One hundredth anniversary at Concord, Vermont, August 14, 1923, of the First Teacher Training School in the 


New World.] 


One hundred years ago, at the age of 
twenty-eight, Samuel Read Hall, in Concord, 
Vermont, sowed the seed of all teacher training 
institutions in the United States. 

Probably the greatest biological act in crea- 
tion was a seed, which had in itself-all the 
factors necessary for functioning in the crea- 
tion of its kind with every inherited character- 
istic and, at the same time, the ability to pro- 
tect its mission to the world even though it be 
buried in an Egyptian tomb for 3,200 years. 

It was sixteen years after Samuel Read Hall 
planted a tiny seed in Concord, Vermont, before 
there was a public normal school in the United 
States, twenty-two vears before there was a 
normal school out of Massachusetts, fifty years 
before any college or university had even a 
course in “ didactics”’ and a hundred years be- 
fore “ The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges ” functioned. 

‘ There have always been wave lengths in 


social and civic, industrial and commercial, 


educaticnal and religious functioning, but it 


has taken longer to discover them than to 
learn the wave lengths in radio activity. 

Really big men always broadcast great ideas 
and where their thought is there great issues 
are decided. 

In education the leaders in New England 
were iunctioning from 1823 to 1843, then from 
i843 to 1873 these same men and their fol- 
iowers as leaders were giving slight thought 
to education, and from 1873 to 1913 real leaders 
were developed in public education, and appar- 
ently 1923 is to be the. beginning of another 
great educational wave. 

Samuel Read Hall started a great movement, 
but though he lived fiity-four years thereafter 
he had little to do with cultivating the plant 
resulting from his seed sowing. 

We are concerned today with the evolution 
of his idea that young persons should be 
trained to teach. 

There are two features of all progress. One 
of great revelations, the other the perfection 
of details. The flour industry is a good illus- 
tration of what happens in every great move- 
ment, which has happened in educational prog- 
Tess. 

There have been at the most only five revela- 
tions in flour-making since the Indians used 
mortar and pestle. These were the introduc- 
tion of the mill, the invention of the endless 
belt with buckets that filled and emptied them- 
selves, the substituting of iron rollers for 
mill stones, the using of sets of rollers grad- 


ing the pressure, and lastly, the creation of 
wheats for varieties of flour and for varying 
climates. 

Each of these has had many steps in its 
perfection. For illustration, the mill stones 
were merely the mortar and pestle idea ex- 
tended. The upper mill stone was the pestle, 
the lower one the mortar. At first the pestle- 
stone was revolved by an ox at the end of a 
pole; later, a horse took the place of the ox 
because he walked faster. Then the mill wheel 
took the place of the pole and horse because 
it was cheaper; and, finally, steam took the 
place of the water-wheel where the water- 
wheel was not available. It was always the 
mortar-pestle scheme of the Indian improved 
from time to time to meet the progress of 
civilization. 

To perfect the mill it was necessary to have 
the wheat and flour move automatically, hence 
the endless belt and associate machinery. 
When the ircn roller had supplanted the milk 
stones it was revealed that it was vastly better 
to merely crack the wheat husk, then crush 
the kernel a little, then more,then still more. 
Only six sets of rollers were needed, but today 
when that revelation eventuates in tea-table 
flour ot which a six-pound sack is worth as 
much as ninety-six pounds of export flour, 
thirty sets of rollers are used. 

In education there have been few revelations, 
one of which was teacher training, and the 
first demonstration of this was in Concord, 
Vermont, one hundred years ago. All that has 
come since has been the evolution from the 
ex, travelling on the rim of a circle at the end 
of a long pole, to the use of steam. 

First was the public normal school in Massa- 
chusetts whose aim was to give skill in subject 
veaching. . 

Second, at Oswego, New York, where art in 
teaching succeeded skill in subject teaching. 

Third, at Millersville, Pennsylvania, where 
academic scholarship hoped 
science of education. 

A better illustration, taking education as a 
whole, is the evolution of the six sets of iron 
rollers in Washburn and Pillsbury mills in 
Minneapolis fifty years ago to the thirty sets 
of rollers in making idealized patent flour to- 
day, out of which has come a knowledge of the 
fact that a flour mill should be as near all 
glass as is possible, for they know that, though 
the flour in its thirty processes never sees the 
light, sunlight is indispensable to the making 


to discover a 
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of the best flour; that ventilation is as essen- 
tiai to the making of the best flour as it is in 
:. hospital; that cleanliness is as indispensable 
in a flour mill as in a watch factory. 

The Concord anniversary of Samuel Read 
Hall’s modest private normal school may not 
develop a_ revelation in education but we 
sheuld, now and here, consecrate ourselves ‘to 
the discovery of skill in subject-teaching that 
shall produce 100 per cent. results from spelling 
and arithmetic to science and history; to the 
discovery of an art of teaching that shall appre- 
ciate the personality of the teacher and protect 
it from ail wear and tear: to the discovery of u 
science cf education that shall place the evolu- 
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tion oi a child’s personality above any and all 
mechanical devices. 

et us seek a blue sky law _ protection 
against all scheming propaganda, and a noble 
reward for honest work by devoted students 
of children of every degree of Intelligent Quc- 
tient whether these professional students be 
teachers in a one-room school or a dean oj 
psychology aimong a vast array of ambitious 
reseachers. 

The significance of this day wil! not be in 
what Samuel Read Hail did one hundred vears 
ago but in what we this day do to influence 
education tomorrow, one year hence. cr one 
hundred years hence 
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LIBERALISM OR CONSERVATISM IN COLLEGES 


RiCHARD KNOW@ES MORTON 


Amherst College has recently served as the 
cone of the academic volcano out of which 
poured with unusual vehemence a torrent ot 
controversy between the proponents of liberal- 
ism and conservatism in education. Let us not 
think for one moment that this dispute has 
matured in a few days; it has developed, on 
the other hand, ever since the systems oi 
education first made an advance step. Nor is 
this contiict between liberalism and conserva- 
tism confined to New England, or to Amherst. 
Just as the hot lava of the volcano is recruited 
from the entire rock formations under the 
earth in that vicinity, so this conflict has had 
its tributaries in the West, in England, and in 
France. 

Liberalism was inevitably destined to con- 
ilict openly with conservatism because of the 
radical ditferences between men of great erudi- 
tion and of intellectual power. Professor 
Huxley fought the point of view of Matthew 
Arnold over the issue of giving first place to 
science in the public schools of England: 
Luther, Wesley, the Popes, and many other re- 
ligious leaders have fought heresy which is, I 
believe, the nature of liberalisin in religion. Mr. 
Bryan now fights against the teaching of 
evolution as a proved fact. The conflict which 
now arises, and in which Amherst appears to 
have the lead, is, therefore, not new, nor is it 
unique in the history of secular education. 

The Amherst faculty is divided on the prob- 
Jem of the introducticn into the college of new, 
advanced, and progressive ideas, the exact 
nature of which has not been made very clear 
to the public. The college showed, moreover, 
by its very choice for ,president of Dr. Meikle- 
john, iis acquiescence for so long a time to his 
new doctrines, and its eagerness to adopt even 


more progressive principles, that it was in 
favor of so-called liberal policies. But now 
the “cld guard” has apparently rallied to its 
standards a majority of the friends of the 
college. The resignation of the Amherst presi- 
dent is certainly a challenge to liberalism; it 
is the climax to a condition which has _ been 
assuming a more and more significant position 
in the public mind. Dr. Meiklejohn puts up to 
the public the problem of liberalism and of con- 
servatism. It shows, too, how essentially em- 
pirical and unsystematized is our general educa- 
tional program. And this infectious problem 
lies squarely in the path of academic reformers 
and progressives alike. 

This controversy, in general, however, is 
not concerned wholly with the doctrines advo- 
cated by college presidents. Few people have 
recently to realize the problem ot 
retaining Latin as a required subject in college 
tor at least the A.B. degree. Yet Yale and 
Harvard, our two greatest American universt- 
ties, are heading directly away from. this 
classical requirement so dear to the “olé 
guard.” But because some colleges. still hold 
sacred Latin and Greek, there is a point of 
conflict. I believe that with both languages 
those who like them should have the privilege 
of studying them, bui I believe that others not 
so mentally constituted should not be forced 
to keep them company. Students are some- 
times forced to take these subjects because 
they “broaden the mind” or because they ate 
“against the grain,” and therefore are desit- 
able. Educators, however, are eventually going 
to realize that there are many more practical 
and helpful subjects than Latin and Greek 
whick “ broaden the mind”; and they are goimg 
to realize that, beyond a certain point, a subject 
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“agaist the grain” harms the student men- 
tally, for it antagonizes and repels him. But 
the arguments put forth by both sides ably 
demonstrate how complicated and vexing is 
this academic problem which is of such timely 
interest to us today. 

Trouble between liberals and ccnservatives 
arose, to0, over scientific developments. The 
enormous advances made in the last quarter of 
the uineteenth century rendered only logical 
and essential that science be given a more 
exalted academic standing. But it has taken 
Huxley and a horde of men of his calibre to 
impress upon the mentally deaf conservatives 
the advantages accruing from this progressive 
step. This aspect of the controversy seems, 
however, the nearest a settlement. 

Trouble arose, toc, over the introduction into 
curricula of courses on health, domestic arts, 
mechanics, politics, and tlic like. In fact, no 
matter how essentially meritorious the sub- 
jects, the “old guard” professors have always 
been on the alert to safeguard what they 
regard the mind of youth and the sanctity of 
educational principles. And the disturbances over 
religious schools, principles, teachings! That 
aspect of this dispute has not yet been settled, 
and probably never will be until either liberals 
or conservatives succumb to sheer exhaustion. 

The two points of view have recently 
clashed, also, over electives, college societies, 
discipline, scholarship, athletics, recreation. It 
has taken the leadership of Harvard and a few 
other cclleges to establish in good repute the 
elective system, concerning which many pro- 
iessors may be heard still to mumble execra- 
tions. It has taken the “honor system” of 
Princeton and the progressive ideas of a few 
other colleges to reorganize upon mere equit- 
able bases the principles of cellege discipline. 
Schclarship wrangles still depend, of course, 
on the other conditions in academic life, but 
this problem has been at least tentatively 
silenced by the College Boards of examination 
and intercollegiate ratings of standings. But 
the controversy over athletics is as endless as 
it is hopelessly coniplicated. Here conserva- 
tives and liberals advance ail kinds of theories 
of which the mind of man might normally con- 
‘ceive. 

The main controversy, between liberals and 
Conservatives, shows clearly the chaotic state 
of American education. Schools do not work 
together, and the diversity of methods werks 
endless hardships. ducation is as yet too 
highly theoretical, and it makes use of inefficient 
teachers. Apparently, neither liberals nor con- 
servatives regard with sufficient interest the 
obvious and fundamental faults in our educa- 
tina! system. The liberals are, to my mind, 
nearer a constructive solution of these prob- 
lems, because they do look toward something 
different, although they may be intolerant and 
as unreasonable, sometimes, as their opponents. 
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American education suffers from a lack of 
national educational policy. It is suffering, too, 
from a spirit of uncertainty. Neither liberals 
nor conservatives seem able to swing widely 
the balance of public opinion. This important 
issue, vividly brought before the 
rublic, must, however, be definitely and con- 
structively settled by those to whom 
duties most properly fall. 


now so 


these 
Whatever the issue, 
educators must recognize that they are plan- 
ning to teach individuals and not classes. Edu- 
cational interests are primarily personal, and 
not social. There miust be in each school a 
study of the individual who seeks education: 
there niust be a closer inquiry into personal 
and community needs. Educators must have 
more facilities and more co-operation. 
Colieges must relate themselves more than 
they now do, and there must be qualified men 
from various 
problems 


universities to consider these 
around which so much’ unedify- 
ing controversy gathers. There must be final 
decisions rendered from careful, schoiarly, 
open-minded investigations of all the available 
facts and evidence involved. Education must 
be put upon a common-sense basis. It is time 
for any unreasonable medievaiisim to vanish; 
It is time for educators to look to youth for 
their dactermining factors. Why should edu- 
cated people criticize the church for its old- 
fashioned policies and intolerance? I believe 
anyone may find among educators a spirit of 
intolerance and backwardness which is fas- 
tened solely upon clergymen. It is time for 
educators to accept what is constructive, no 
matter of what nature it may be. It is time 
for rational Dr. Meiklejohn to have gathered 
about him those who stand for 
progressiveness in education. 


intelligent 


There is nothing to hinder liberals being con- 
servative in the sense that they should not 
advocate any hypothesis in defence cf which 
they cannot show overwhelming evidence. 
There is nothing to prevent conservatives from 
being liberal in the sense that they should not 
hold out against proof and against logica? 
reasoning. if both sides work thus. they will 
exert upon each other a very fortunate check, 
and education will benefit thereby. The 
liberals and conservatives, as commonly under- 
stood, are both extremists. The wise policy 
thei. This contro- 
versy must teach colleges to become conserva- 


lies, therefore, between 


tively hiberal, and to advance as the interests 
of the students, the public, and educational 
principles demand. There must be ways to 
avoid opposition to good progressive theories, 
and there must be ways to weed out the tanat- 
ical hypotheses. The college will always be 
the battle-ground for these interests, which 
should be co-operative, until scholarly investi- 
gation by a central organization determines 
the best academic policy to be 


pursued by 
schools in general. 
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MEIKLEJOHN OF AMHERST 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


August 16, 1923 


{The New Republic.] 


The circumstances surrounding the resigna- 
tion of President Meiklejohn of Amherst are 
doubtless more complicated than they would 
appear to Mr. Upton Sinclair. 


They reflect all 
the various aspects of the 


problem of the 
American college today, educational, financial, 
administrative. President Meiklejohn went to 
Amherst eleven years age with a special pro- 
gram, that of modernizing the curriculum, of 
developing courses in history. social science and 
political economy, while at the same time cor- 
recting the tendencies toward desultory variety 
which accompany the elective system, and 
emphasizing the unity of the educational proc- 
ess. He was obliged to be both innovator and 
reactionary. It was a task in educational 
engireering which President Meiklejohn ex- 
pounded in his article on “The Unity of the 
Curriculum” in the educational supplement of 
the New Republic last October. In his view 
education is not a fixed sum of static informa- 
ticn and belief, but rather a means of growth. 
He detined the difference between himself and 
his opponents in his valedictory address at the 
cominencement iuncheon of the 


Amherst 
alumni :— 


“T find two different views with regard to 
inteliigence. Some people believe that intelli- 
gence is a thing you can have, that vou can 
get and keep, that it comes down out of the 
past, that it is handed down by the teacher, 
that you can find it in a book, that it is there 
to be taken. It is not. Thinking, or intell:- 
gence, is a thing that you must do, it is a func- 
tion of the human spirit. it is something that 
men must undertake if they are to have guid- 
ance of life.” 

To secure the acceptance of this qualitative 
view of education in the face of the quantita- 
tive plan, largely in vogue, was the task of an 
educational statesman. Since it had te be 
accomplished with human material, students 
and faculty, alumni and trustees, it called for 
persuasiveness and tact. With the students 
President Meiklejohn has been almost wholly 
successful. The trustees seem to have been 
won to the merits of his plan, and to have sup- 
ported it for a time, retreating at last in the 
face of opposition. With his faculty he appears 
to have failed. It is not surprising. President 
Meiklejohn’s effort necessarily interfered with 
that departmental autonomy which has grown 
strong under the quantitative system. Every 
college faculty includes a goodly number of 
men devoted!y loyal tc their own interests who 
resist with the desperation of a struggle fer 
survival any introduction of new blood or new 


methods. The most besetting problem of any 
constructive college administration 15 dealing 
with the special privilege and vested interests 
represented in the faculty. <As_ President 
Meikiejchn ruefully observed on the occasion 
before mentioned: “ The faculty finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to impreve themselves and 
they tind it exceedingly objectionable to have 
anyone else do it for them.” It may well be 
that President Meiklejohn did not exercise the 
natience and the tact necessary to solve this 
problem. It speaks well for his sportsmanshin, 
however, that he still confesses his faith in 
democratic control of colleges by the faculty, 
and the abolishing otf trustees “when the 
faculty is ready to take their place.” 

Besides students and faculty there is a force 
to reckon with in the recognized alumni. Of 
late vears the effort to raise exdowments has 
led colleges to appeal to their graduates ona 
hasis of renewed interest in the affairs of the 
institution. It is superfluous to point out that 
this interest is a danger. The alumni are asa 
body conservative as respects their alma mater. 
rhey love their college as they remember it in 
the past. Again, the great number of them 
are unable to follow closely the developing 
situation, and allow the power of their organt- 
zation to be wielded by a few, often those most 
ardent in their devotion, and most narrow 
in their outlook. The great number of active 
vraduates today grew up in colleges obsessed 
by two passions, athletics and numbers.  Prest- 
dent Meiklejohn has enjoyed an honoraole dis- 
tinction among his peers by the boldness with 
which he has attacked these obsessions. He 
has denounced the exaggerated interest in 
intercollegiate sports, with the disintegration 
ot studious habit, the lowering of intellectual 
stanaards, and the positive corruption of pro- 
iessicnalism, which accompany them. He has 
maintained for Amherst the ideal of the small 
college with high standards of fitness, and 
resisted the temptation to extend its scope 
and ealarge its numbers beyord the capacity 
of its resources. In both matters he chal 
lenged alumni opinion on dangerous ground. 


PRESIDENT MEIKLEJOHN VS. THE OLDER 
ALUMNI. 


Of the younger alumni, President Meikle 
john had the hearty support, but the older, 
more influential graduates, who helong to the 
years before his presidency, were against him. 
A typical alumni campaign was outlined in at 
interview in the New York Tribune for J: 
16. 
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“There is just one issue at stake,” said Mr. 
Harry E. Taylor, advertising manager of the 
Dry Goods Economist, “whether Presiden= 
Meiklejohn is a suitable president for Amherst 
College.” On analysis this issue resolves itself 
intc the question of the validity cf President 
Meiklejohn’s education and intellectual ideals. 
Mr. Taylor cited certain specific reperts which 
we can imagine at work like yeast in alumni 
opinion. To the question “ Wouid you have a 
Bolshevik as professor?” President Meikle- 
john replied: “I'd have anyone if he were a 
good teacher.” He further said that a man’s 
moral beliefs had nothing to do with his fit- 
ness for a professorship, morality being “2 
debatable subject.” Clearly in these instances, 
ii they are to be taken seriously at all, Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn was expressing his confidence 
in his educational objective—to make the 
student independent in his intellectual life, to 
teach him to think for himself. Education in 
his view is a tool, and it the Bolshevik can 
teach the student to use it he supplies a test 
for his opinions. 


“ce 


It may be suggested, more- 
over, that perhaps President Meiklejchn was 
thinking more of the difficulty of cbtaining 
good teachers than of the iniplications of the 
terms in which he described this difficulty. 

A mere serious charge is that President 
Meiklejchn insisted that, at a meeting to pro- 
mote “preparedness” projected by alumni on 
the campus six months before the war, those 
oppesed to war should be represented. “ That 
is what nettled the alumni most against Dr. 
Meiklejohn,” said Mr. Frank Kane, manager 
of the United Publishers Corporation, “ his 
attitude against what all red-blooded Ameri- 
cans were thinking at that time.” Here again 
appears President Meiklejohn’s faith in the 
freedom of thought and scrupulous observance 
of educational ethics. Instead of flinging the 
young lives entrusted to him into battle, reck- 
less of whether it was to be fought for the 
safety of democracy or the secret treaties, he 
stood cut as an honorable exception to college 
presidents and head masters, by giving his 
students a chance to think for themselves. 
This is the exact point in the issue between 
President Meiklejohn and the older alumni. 
“There is no issue as to whether Amherst shall 
be a liberal college,” said Mr. Taylor, 
“... providing that what men think shal! be 
assuined as the responsibility of the college.” 
It is the quality of President Meiklejohn’s 
liberalism that he refuses to accept responsi- 
bility for what his students think, and insists 
on throwing on them the responsibility of 
thinking for themse!ves. If the issue is not 
whether Amherst is to remain a liberal college, 
it may be defined as what Amherst thinks 
liberalism is. 

UNDERGRABUATE LOYALTY. 
In contrast to President Meiklejohn’s failure 
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with his faculty and older alumni is his con- 
spicuous success in winning the student body 
during his eleven years of office, and yet until 
recent events no one knew how immense that 
success was. When the question of removing 
the president was mooted the graduating class 
of Amherst sent a committee to New York to 
interview the trustees in his behalf. In spite 
of President Meiklejohn’s pleading thirteen 
actually declined to receive degrees froin the 
college which had repudiated him. Whatever 
may be thought of these expressions as a 
matter of tactics they are surprising signs of 
independence of thought and boldness of action 
on the part of the students of an American 
college. They recall the romantic devotion of 
the students of a medieval university to their 
intellectual leaders. They suggest something 
rare anc beautiful in the relation of a teacher 
to his followers; the thirteen Amherst dissen- 
ters remind one of the Oxford men who fol- 
lewed Newnian to Littlemore. 

For it is to be repeated that President 
Meikiejohn has won the hearts of his students 
on intellectual grounds. An article in the 
Amherst Student reflects mature undergraduate 
opinion on this matter:— 

“It may be that those who oppose the presi- 
dent have grounds for their opposition in con- 
ditions that are unknown to the student body. 
But what the latter does know about the presi- 
dent regards the main function that he is here 
to perform. ... Under his inspiration men 
who before saw education as a cut and dried 
compulsory affair of dull facts and duller 
figures have seen it take on color and meaning 
until it has become for them a living thing 
fraught with all the significance of life. They 
have learned that education is not alone the 
absorption of a textbook, but much more an 
interpretation of the spirit of the study.” 

This testimony secms fairly to outweigh all 
other factors in the case. After all, the stu- 
dents are the college in a more intimate sense 
than faculty, trustees, or alumni. The college 
exists for them; they are the test of the worth 
of its existence. And the success of President 
Meiklejohn in bringing to them a sense of 
what college is for, and ieading them to co- 
operation in realizing its aims, is so unique and 
surprising as to have a value in American edu- 
cation far beyond the claims of the immediate 
and local situation at Amherst. The trustees 
might well have decided to put up with difficul- 
ties in the budget, and to endure the objurga- 
tions of the one hundred per cent. loyal 
alumni; they might even have sacrificed some 
of the ancient sages of the faculty and given 
a shock to the security of academic tenure in 
the interest of a genuine triumph for college 
education. The Amherst Student was right 
when it said: “ Harmony at the sacrifice of 


President Meiklejohn is too dearly bought.” 
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THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


DEAN ANDREW F, WEST 


Princeton University, President of the American Classical League 


To improve the condition of Latin and Greek 
teaching in secondary schools is the purpose 
of the Classical League Investigation which 
has been under way for two years. The results 
will be ready early next year. It is the largest 
and most searching inquiry into any secondary 
schocl study ever attempted in our country. 
It is in charge of a general Advisory Com- 
mittee, with the help of eight regional commit- 
tees, the United States Bureau of Education, 
the College Entrance Examination Board and 
other general agencies, three special investiga- 
tors, some fifty professors of education and 
psychology, and over eight thousand teachers. 

Our purpose is to ascertain and improve the 
condition of Latin and Greek teaching in al! 
the secondary schools; for it is these schools, 
more than the colleges, which mainly determine 
our standards of liberal education. If they 
wabble, the colleges wabble. We are having 
elaborate statistical studies made, tests for de- 
termining the character and validity of the 
various objectives and for showing how far 
they are being realized and by what improve- 


ments they may be better realized. This very 
important phase of our work has called for 
the creation of well constructed scientific tests, 
the applying of these tests accurately on a 
large scale, and also the arranging for con- 
trolled experiments and co-operative studies, 
and for collecting the opinions of successful 
teachers-—and all for one end, namely, to evalu- 
ate the objectives, content and method of 
classical teaching with a vicW to discovering 
the way to secure the best results. We are 
also informing ourselves as to the most recent 
developments in other countries-—-Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. It would take a book 
to describe the work in detail. 

It is toc early to speak of the results. 
will be known next vear. 
is always clear. 


They 
One fact, however, 
It is that whatever the faults 
in our classical teaching may be, the record of 
success is greater than in most other subjects. 
The key to success here and everywhere is 
better teachers and thereby better teaching for 
the more valuable subjects of study.—N. FE. A. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


MRS, SUSAN 


M, DORSEY 


Superintendent, Los Angeles 


Of great importance is it to the community 
and the entire nation that the junior college 
shall become conspicuous for training that will 
develop leaders and those capable of assuming 
public trusts. Our business men are for the 
most part accidents, their exaltation to office 
and places of responsibility in the public ser- 
vice being due to a dearth of official material, 
to the apathy of the public that takes small 
interest in seeking out and working for the 
promotion of the fit, or to some lucky chance 
that brings the aspiring candidate te the front 
just at the opportune time. The marvel is 
that there are not more often hopeless fumbles 
and even malfeasance in public business in view 
of the persistence with which our public schools 
refuse to recognize this important type of 
service as one for which definite preparation 
should be given. Education alone cannot 
create acceptable public workers but education 
that takes cognizance of the great numbers 
needed to carry on public work, and that makes 


conscious effort to provide the fundamentals 
of training for public service, that inculcates 
the doctrine of honesty, fidelity, and efficiency 
in all work, is rendering a rea] benefit. The 
junior college should certainly offer this neces- 
sary form of preparation so that the promis- 
ing youth of a community may knew the voca- 
tional possibilities in public life. In the larger 
centres of population courses in political 
science and economy, not too difficult, might 
be planned with practical co-operation with 
the local governmental business and with wel- 
fare agencies so that quite definite prepara- 
tion might be had for public service. Edu- 
cation alone cannot make good citizens of 
great men. Intelligence not sanctified to high 
purposes, isolated from human sympathy, with- 
out a vision of human needs and a sense of 
duty to the community, is to be dreaded. The 
junior college should aim to develop citizens 
who will participate actively and continuously 
in public affairs —N. E. A. 





Books are the immortal sons 
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defying their sires.—Plato. 
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RECREATIONAL READING AS PART OF THE PRESENT- 
DAY CURRICULUM 


JAMES F, 


HOSIC 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


General reading is often referred to as 
“outside reading.” In practice that means that 
it is outside of the picture, to be done at odd 
times when there is nothing else pressing to 
be done. The term is unfortunate. The ten- 
dency to interpret “curriculum” as meaning 
a series of formal studies intended for recita- 
tion and examination is equally unfortunate. 
The curriculum should be taken to mean the 
entire opportunity which the school offers to 
our children. 

The modern school provides for recreation—- 
for re-creation, the building anew of bedy, mind 
and spirit. In this sense reading is second to 
no other agencies. It is generally available, 
unlimited in range, and wholly disinterested. 
It may furnish the means of purest enjoyment. 


The school can do no less than to secure for 
all as large a measure of this.enjoyment as a 
sound philosophy of life indicates and circum- 
stances make possible. The library shoul 
receive the same liberal support now freely 
accorded to the laboratory and the shop. Both 
occasion for general reading and guidance in 
it should be offered. All departments should 
co-operate in doing this, for no worthy study 
fails to lead on to reading that is done for its 
own sake. In appropriate ways young people 
should be made to feel that their elders take 
as much pride and joy in their progress in 
capacity for pure enjoyment as in any other 
achievement whatever. The teacher who is 
himself a genuine lover and companion of 
books will find the way to do this.—N. EA. 


6<-4-o 





BY THEIR FRUITS SHALL THEY BE KNOWN? 


WILL C, 


woor 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramentv. 


{Los Angeles School Journal.] 


need friends as never 
The backwash of the war is upon us. 
The people of America have awakened to the 
fact that debts incurred in the World War 
must be paid and taxation must be heavy until 
the debts are paid. Certain factions of the 
nation seem bent on escaping the tax by pass- 
ing it on to the other fellow. They are looking 
for some one who will bear the burden without 
making too much fuss. Some of them have 
decided that the war costs will be paid with 
the least murmuring if they can be saddled 
upon the backs of the boys and girls. They 
propose to pay the debts of the war by dis- 
counting the future of the boys and girls of 
America, by cutting down the amount expended 
for education 

Now the men who propose to saddle the 
burden on the boys and girls know that they 
must proceed adroitly. If the people discover 
what they are trying tc do, their plans will be 
blocked. For that reason they make an in- 
direct attack upon the public schools, camou- 
faging their designs and protesting they are 
merely irying to make the schools better. 
They point out the defects of the schools and 
attribute them for the most part to the fact 
that the people are putting more dollars intg 
education than they did ten years agg. The 
Moral they wish people to draw is that the 
‘Mprovement of education depends upon cutting 
down the revenues of the schools, What they 


The public schools 


before. 






save on schools they can use to pay the war 
debts. _ 

How shall we mect the attack? I am con- 
vinced that the doctrine of non-resistance will 
not do in this instance. The schools must 
show that they are rendering service propor- 
tionate to their cost. We are told that the 
ald-time schools gave better results in reading 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. I challenge the 
statement and ask for proof. I have a rather 
vivid recollection of the school I attended 
twenty-iive years ago. I recall quite well how 
eighth grade boys stumbled over ordinary sen- 
tences in reading. I remember the wretched 
penmanship and the poor marks in arithmetic 
of members of my class in the old-time school. 
The old-time school is like the home of our 
childhood. Den’t you recall how big the 
house and front yard looked when you were a 


child? Don’t you remember how the trees 
ioomed large and small creeks looked like 
rivers? When we visit the home of our child- 


hood now we find that the house and front 
yard have shrunk mightily, that the trees and 
the creek are hardly respectable in size. We 
carry into life similarly distorted estimates of 
the efficiency of schooling in our childhood. By 
the way, if the schgoling of oyr childhood was 
so good why don't friends ahoyt onf age write, 
read, and spel] hettey than they peplly dg? 
Let us not admit the superiogity cf the ald 
time schoo} without proof, We teachers are 
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responsible largely for the criticisms of the and means for proving that the schools are 
schools. Haven’t we tolerated institute lec- giving service in excess of their cost. Now 
turers who have discounted our work? Haven’t is the time for us to prove that our work js 
we heard from these lecturers that our work really worth while. If we do not present such ‘ 
ts a failure? We have heard it so often that proof, the tax-dodger may convince the people Nh 
we have come to accept the statement without that education will be made better by cutting oa 
question. It is time we were checking up on down its support. hil 
some of these rash statements. It is our duty Are we worthy to be called guardians of the best 
to magnify our work, not to depreciate it. Now interests of youth? We must give our answer 
is the time for all good teachers to find ways by action in the next two or three vears. A 

whe 

ee Mrs 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM FROM THE STAND- | 
. the 

POINT OF THE RURAL SCHOOL a 

ano 

FLORENCE M, HALE boy 

is 1 

State Department of Education, Maine chil 

Over two million people left the farm last younger superintendents and teachers in t 
year for city life. Some left for financial rea- Maine is building up a rural school profes- I 
sons, some were lured by the greater attrac- sion by improvement of its teachers in service. fou: 
tiveness of social life. but many left so as to Every summer 100 rural teachers who are spit 
give their children the best possible educa- uormal school graduates are given, free of every the’ 
tional advantages. expense, a six-weeks’ course for rural leaders one 

The welfare of the country people must be On their return they give one day a week to to 
safeguarded and increased in order to keep advising and assisting inexperienced teachers tan 
these millions of people in their country homes in other schools. bur 
and to make the national welfare secure. First So successful has been this course, that this the 
and foremost the advance of rural education summer a second class of teachers, who desire live 
depends more upon the individual teacher than to better their work and who will not go out dre 
upon the buildings or equipment. next year as helping teachers, will be given a of | 

Nothing is impossible in any situation to tree course of training. 101 
the person of resource and vision. ‘The teacher In establishing a real rural teaching pro- I 
who makes a success of her work will have a fession, our program calls for better boarding wo 
great influence in bringing about the ideal rural places for teachers, better schoolhouses, expert she 
situation. Supervisors should be careful about «supervision, and adaptable courses of study—-- ney 
spreading a spirit of discouragement among N. E. A. the 

0:0 @-0-@ ‘ 
the 
SOME QUESTIONS FOR YOU no! 
Do you come nearer day by day Th 
To the port where your dreams all anchored lie? bir 
Or do you sail farther and far away eye 
In an angry sea with a sullen sky? Th 
Do you come nearer the Ought-to-be ted 
In the wagon you hitched to a distant star? he 
Or do you drift on hopelessly, da 
Content to bide with the Things-that-are? * 
\re you a Drone or a Do-it-now? ed 
A Hurry-up or a Wait-a-while? an 
A Do-it-so or an Anyhow? th 
\ Cheer-up-boys or a Never-smile? ho 
It’s none of my business, that I know, he 
For you are the captain and mate and crew an 
Of that ship of yours, but Where-you-go 
Depends on the \What-and-how-you-do. be 
Are you a Yes or May-be-so? Dt 
Are you a Will or a Guess-you'll-be? F 
A Come-on-lads or a Let’s-not-go? SC 
A Yes-I-will or an Oh-I'll-see? m 
It isn't the least concern of mine, of 
I know that well, but as time endures, T 
When they thresh the wheat and store the wine, th 
You'll find it a big concern of yours. 


—James W. Foley. 
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EDUCATING THE TOWN AND ITS CHILDREN 


ARTHUR 


[The following “insight” of a winter resort town in 
rings so true that this journal publishes it. Many small 
son of thinking of the future of its children as well as of 
children beautiful. The article reads like the product of 
best.—Editor’s note. ] 


A great deal is said in Fairhope and else- 
where about the question of the children in 
Mrs. Jchnson’s school getting into college. Be 
that as it may—for all depends upon whether 
the colleges purpose to recognize health, 
spiritual growth and desire to learn there is 
another question. I know that many of her 
boys and girls do not get into college. But that 
is not my topic. Rather it is: What are the 
children of the Organic School accomplishing 
in the way of getting into life? 

I recognize that they bring to life the 
foundations of physical health, a bouyancy of 
spirit and a mental receptivity. I know that 
they look at one with bright, clear eyes, greet 
one with cheery words, and respond quickly 
to casual questioning. | that 
taneity and native have not 
buried and that the school has 
the fires of imagination. I feel that they have 
lived in—to them--—a very real world of 
dreams and visions, where the still small voice 
of God has spoken in terms of adolescent, emo- 
tions, thoughts and physical develcpment. 

But there is another world—to us—the real 
world of affairs. These two worlds, perhaps, 
should not be so vastly different. But they are, 
nevertheless. One is the life of the spirit; 
the other is the life of the material. 

The time comes when youth must go into 
the world of aftairs; time when the question is 
not what do you feel, but what can you do. 
The bright and healthy eye which has seen 
birds, flowers and pictures must now be the 
eye of a craftsman, a designer, a mechanician. 
rhe willing heart which has responded to the 
teacher’s wish must now be the co-operative 
heart which works with others in the work-a- 
day world. The spirit which has dreamed 
beautiful pictures in childhood must definitize 
towards practical dreams of tunnels, bridges 
and skyscrapers. The youthful love for animals, 
the growing of plants,the appreciations of 
homecrafts must be translated into farming, 
house-wifery, gardening, laundry, tea rooms, 
and stock-raising. 


believe 
interest 


spt yn- 
been 
not banked 


The foundation of all life is a fair start. The 
basis of a life of progression is growth. The 


purpose of life is expression. The children of 
Fairhope have had a fair start. To Mrs. John- 
son education means growth, and in that we 
must all agree. Her children have had plenty 
of expression within the environs of the school. 
The question is: What of their expression after 
they have left school? 


lam no narrow materialist. Those who 





DEAN 


Alabama and a somewhat iamous experimental school 
communities, especially resort places might heed this les- 
its climate. It is 


a Ruskin or 


a plea for a town artistic as well as 
William Morris. It is Arthur Dean at his 


know of my interest in the Organic School 
know that I have supported heartily its aims 
of spiritual and physical growth as well as 
the very ordinary and 
mental growth. 


traditional one of 


A few gifted souls can float around space 
with no tangible anchor. They can always 
talk about the life of the spirit and the 
harmony of the soul. They can 


develop 
beautiful bodies and 


marvelous sen- 
Perhaps they can 
live for twenty-four hours a day the life of 
the spirit. Undoubtedly such people have their 
use. I have observed, however, that such peo- 
ple eat, like to be |well sheltered, must be 
kept warm, require printing presses, and feast 
on beautiful things. 


fashion 
tences of hidden meanings. 


The purpose of all education is the creation 
of human wealth, nothing less. But human 
wealth is not created out of nothing. It is not 
found floating in space. It comes out of our 
schoois, churches, theatres, 
The problem of civili- 
zation is to turn the material gains of machin- 
ery, of land, of mines, of coal fields, of water 
power, and of the dollar into spiritual gains of 
spirituality, health, feeling, 
music, art, and literature. 

When I was in Fairhope | was charmed with 
the climate, the long needled pines, the Bay 
of Mobile, the earnestness of Mrs. Johnson, the 
sincerity of the citizens and most of all—the 
children themselves. To be frank with you, I 
was puzzled And that was, 
where is Fairhope—a pretty name—to get the 
noney to improve its streets, to make its main 
street worthy of its citizenry, to build artis- 
tic churches and halls, to develop an adequate 
electric light plant and to improve its public 
schools. 


libraries, parks, 


P 
homes and corporations, 


chiidren, homes, 


by one thing. 


The local answer may be: Out of our visitors 
who, like you, are charmed with our trees, Bay 
and climate. It is not for me to say that this 
view is economically unsound and parasitic. 1 
Jeave it to you who have more knowledge of 
economic laws. 

But, in my own field I do knew a particular 
something. It is this. Your children, and 
your children’s children can not live off single 
tax theories, new thought movements, progres- 
sive education, fine views, beautiful 
flowers and sunsets. The next generation can, 
of course, work in garages, in hotels, in small 
stores, and in lunch rooms. To me this seems 
so futile an offering. To youthful spirits 
which are dead, a life of uncreative eftort may 


ideas on 
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be worth while. But to the children of the 
Organic School such a life has no appeal. If 
you are to have no creative industries in Fair- 
hope, then Mrs. Johnson has made a fatal mis- 
take. For she has started the creative spirit 
in youth which will require a satisfying some- 
where. And so long as Fairhope offers no 
opportunity for the exercise of such a spirit it 
follows that Mrs. Johnson has educated yotir 
youth to go elsewhere for the fulfillment of 
her training. And what a pity! 

Perhaps you have never thought of it before 
that way. Your single, and truly great in- 
dustry has been the Organic School. Your 
tamous townswoman is Mrs. Johnson. Nation- 
ally you are known for the school within your 
borders, and for the woman who has given 
of her spirit and her strength that your influ- 
ence might be felt over the land. 

The world has literally come to you to see 
progressive education and its childhood pro- 
duct. What are you going to do with the 
product? What have you to offer in the way 
ef vocational opportunities for the children of 
Fairhope to live in Fairhope? How is the 
world to see the final results of progressive 
education—its reflection in the life of a com- 
munity, if you offer no inducements to stay in 
the town after its children have received a 
fair start in life? 

But have you given a fair start in life to 
the youth of Fairhope? You have given them 
a very fair beginning towards a fair start in that 
they have health, character, mind, and spirit for 
that fair start. They are ready to live but 
not ready to work. They are ready to enjoy 
music, art, literature. beauty, love, food, cloth- 
ing, and health. But where do you expect 
them to get these things? Unless vou have 
local vocations which arouse and satisfy the 
creative spirit your children must go else- 
where to work, to earn, to spend—-vyes, and to 
live. 

Mrs. Johnson’s work has not fallen down. It 
has carried her idea and her product—children 
—to the point where it is your job primarily, 
not hers. She cannot give her children more 
than beautiful eyes it your town offers no 
chance for a skilful eye. She can give you no 
more than a feeling for the beautiful if you pro- 
vide no Gpportunity for its expression. She can 
give the boy only the elements of handicraft if 
you make ne provision to translate the craft 
of hand into the building of houses. She can 
give the girl only an appreciation of beauty if 
you offer no chance for earning a living—and 
living through --a vocation. She can give 
only the possibilities of agriculture so 
long as the boxes of vegetables continue to 
come from over the Bay. 

You see what I mean. Not only a beautiful 
town but a useful one. Not only a fine school 
but a town in which its training may be used. 
Not merely a clay soil but a pottery clay 
fashicned into beautiful objects. Not only 
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sunshine but its expression in home-growg 
vegetables. Not merely visitors who walk 
around aimlessly, but people as well who work 
purposefully creating beautiful things. 

It is so easy to be satisfied with the second 
rate. It is so much easier to talk about life 
than it is to live life. It is so mutch easier 
‘o discuss how it should be done than it is to 
do it. And Fairhope is quite given to dis: 
cussions. 

Now let ts have a model towti—a place 
where youth is fitted to live and where the place 
is fitted for him to live in. One can live in q 
climate but not off a climate. One can liye 
iooking at a sunset, but not live by a sunset, 
One can live with sojoiirnets of a day, but not 
live through winter visitors. 

I propose an interesting venture. It is noth 
ing less than the development of a town which 
uses its clay, its soil, its sunshine, its building 
materials in the fashioning of beautiful things, 
By all means continue to draw the people who 
want to grow young in your air and sunshine, 
But they will stay longer if they can express 
themselves in an art, craft,farm and home school. 
By all means let the sun shine on_ healthy 
bodies of youth. But let these bodies express 
something in the way of cunning of hand and 
the skill of the eye. By all means have ideas 
of the mind and ideals of the soul, but have 
material wealth which makes these possible. 

There is a wonderful opportunity in Fairhope, 
The children in the education they have re- 
ceived have not been disadvantaged by the fact 
that the town was the place of their birth. In 
that they are fortunate, more so than in many, 
many places. But they will be disadvantaged 
if the town offers little or nothing for them to 
stay in it. They must go elsewhere to seek 
expression. fo educate a dog to hunt and 
then to put him in a kennel for life is a mis- 
take. His education is useless to him and to 
society. Educate a Fairhope youngster to live 
and then offer him your Main Street vocations. 
... Well, why continue? By this time you 
have either caught my point or I have lost 
your co-operation. 

A town needs educating as well as its chil 
dren. Fairhope needs vocations. The most 
effective way of arriving at this desirable end 
will be by giving vccational training to its 
children. To me, as it now stands, it is af 
unique situation. Many times, in other places, 
I have said: “Prepare youth for your voca- 
tions.” But in the Fairhope that now is, ! 
must sav: “ Prepare your boys and girls that 
they may live elsewhere.” 

So I propose that you start in the Fairhope 
schooi and in the town itself specific work if 
clay, home building, furniture-making, printing 
and book-binding. Let this work be so planned 
and so conducted that visitors, adults and chil: 
dren of the town may participate. 

In Fairhope the people are given to much 
thinking. Try on them the gift of much work- 
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ing. I can picture a craftshop working clay 
products where old and young, otitsiders and 
insiders, teachers and pupils are expressing the 
creative spirit. One main made the work in 
New Orleans world-famotis. Can less be done 
in Fairhope which has the same clay? Hand 
and brain added to clay eqtials Beauty, added 
to products—a_ spiritiial and material eqtiation: 

Why reverse the present practice in agri- 
culture? Instead of a carload of fruit and 
vegetables coming up the hill on the arrival of 
the boat let the hill carry down to Mobile and 
New Orleans the products of your soil. At 
least it is easier on the electric power. Who 
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is going to build the attractive bungalows 
worthy of the sunshine of Fairhope? Who 
is going to serve in dainty tea rooms the 
traveller along your main highway? Who is 
going to exhibit the beautiful needlework, the 
basketry, the furniture, and the crafts of ycuir 
hands? 

Why, you, of course! What a wonderful 
adventiire to build a town artistic, to build up 
a titizenry of craftsmen, to bring into perma- 
nent residence those who iove to express their 
powers of handiwork, to produce—hbest of all 
—not only sturdy youth of joy, character, and 
vision, but also youth of creative expression. 





IS YOUTH BECOMING MANNERLESS? 


LUCIA AMES MFAD 


Brookline, 


A piercing scream rent the air startling me 
irom my first doze. It was after ten; the girls 
in the normal school were supposed to be 
either studying or in bed. Sharp, knife-like 
yells followed in quick succession. Was some- 
one being stabbed to death? Probably not. I 
concluded it was a pillow fight, though no 
laughter or tone of hilarity alleviated the 
situation and no monitor or teacher seemed to 
be in evidence or to care what went on in the 
building where their guest was housed. I 
wanted to sleep but sleep was murdered, and 
I resigned myself to the thoughtlessness of 
young, prospective schoolma’ams. 

Considerable experience in various states has 
convinced me that there are some things more 
essential than spelling and pronouncing hege- 
mony, and caoutchouc and eleemosynary and 
doing similar academic stunts. I attended < 
prize contest in English in which the abcve 
words and others of like character were 
scrupulously considered, while the professors 
with two dictionaries open required the first 
torm recommended as necessary to win. When 
one girl had finally spelled down the contes- 
tants the din and yells that were produced by 
the 300 tone-deaf young persons in that school 
outdid the noise of as many hoodlums watch- 
ing a circus parade. Through the halls, squeal- 
ing, high-pitched voices called out privacies to 
comrades, regardless of the presence of elders 
and strange guests. At railway stations and 
on trains the same manners prevailed. I be- 
came accustomed to seeing gay, shrill-voiced 
throngs crowding the platforms, bareheaded, 
with hands in pockets, arms akimbo, shouting 
goodbye to departing classmates and shrieking 
with ostentatious ecstasy over new arrivals 
and drowning out the voices of all elder 
people. Courtesy, reserve, thought for any 
one outside their own “ bunch” were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. One would have sup- 
posed they were eight years old instead oi 
eighteen. These stalwart, free-limbed girls 





Mass. 


were good to look at, whether with bobbed 
hair reminding one of “ Fuazzy-Wuzzy with 
his hayrick head of hair” or with marceled 
locks, sleekly covering monstrous excresenses 
on their craniums. I rejoiced that they knew 
not the tight-lacing and trains and over- 
irimmed heavy skirts that hampered health in 
the days of my budding womanhood. The 
modern young woman is far better physically 
than was her mother or grandmother? But why 
should she be coarsened or lose her charm? 
Can not one be a lady and an athlete at the 
same time? What has been at fault in the 
modern home and school as to have produced 
such naive selfishness, such squawking voices 
outside the classroom where they are fre- 
quently only a mumble, and such supreme in- 
difierence to everyone outside one’s own set? 
Does this sound grouchy and pre-Victorian, as 
if the basketball team in knickers, yelling their 
class slogan in as mannish fashion as possible 
could be squeezed hack into the timid, cour- 
tesying maidens of Miss Mitford’s day? I 
hope not. But what I want to say is this. No 
woman is really educated whose voice is un- 
trained, raucous and tvo-high pitched, and 
who cackles or shouts or whines Such a voice 
is enough to irritate a good child into having 
tantrums without knowing what ails him, ani 
enough to drive a good husband to drink. A 
comfortable, unruftled, quiet voice prevents 
the need of much discipline, and would be the 
greatest benediction tc most American homes. 

The recent vulgarities, not to say indecen- 
cies, of dress, especially evening dress, are the 
fault of the elders who order and pay for them, 
more than oi the girls themselves. If mothers 
have no standards of propriety, no recognition 
of sex dangers what can be expected of the 
girls? The present generation of mothers of 
the privileged class is largely a product of the 
bridge-whist grandmothers who twenty-five 
years ago gave more attention to bridge than 
to educating their daughters. The third 











generation to a considerable extent does not 
realize that there were any difterent standards 
of conduct than those which they have adopted, 
and discouraged teachers think it too difficuit 
a problem to wrestle with. Their own good 
manners evidently do not sufficiently impress 
their charges so as to he 
the difheculty is so 


copied. ‘They feel 
far-reaching, so much a 
result of this chaotic, post-war condition that 
youth must be given its fling and allowed to 
go its own gait. 

But have not 
morals and_ has concerted, organized 
effort to teach manners become more 
necessary than teaching almost anything else 
above the grammar grades? Let teachers re- 
quire respectful attitudes. I remember seeing 
a girl with elbows on her knees, her feet in the 
aisle, bending down over a book and trying 
to recite a lesson in a voice that 
heard in the back of 


manners much to do with 
not a 


LOC id 


could not be 


the room. The teacher 
made no comment. Young men sat on the 


small of their backs or lounged around over 
their desks. <A little common sense on the 
part of the teacher might have brought about 
a wholly different attitude of mind and body. 
Is it not incumbent on educators to give speci- 
fic attention now to the much neglected cult 
cf good manners, good posture, good voices, as 
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upplying more than any other subject in the 
curriculum to the development of character and 
the needs of daily life? 

lhe observations made above were in schools 
outside of New England. But a clergyman told 
me of a certain New England college to whose 
‘prom’ came girls from good families bring- 
ing liquer from home and tempting students to 
conduct which led to their discipline and dis- 
grace. One of these “young ladies” walked 
the streets of this college town without stock- 
ings. «All this indicates something more serious 
than can be prevented by lectures on etiquette. 
But while only long home-training can de- 
velop character and refinement, the teacher 
can do much with the neglected children of the 
well-to-do as well as of the poor. They must be 
taught true standards of conduct and courtesy 
whether their mothers them or not, so 
that the school upon the home. 
There are ways of. altering the jargon which 
passes for English outside the schoolroom, of 
training young people to think of others, to 
listen to the sound of their own voices and of 
iealizing that the ability to make one’s self 
agreeable is as important as high marks. But 
for all this, the teacher in these days needs 
courage, persistence and the consecration of a 
foreign missionary. 


knew 


may react 
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the profession it represents. 
staff upon which I shall rely. 


be my program. 


tion of the teaching profession. 


sociation. 





To be President of the National Education Association is to represent 
the greatest body of teachers in the world. 


It is to accept a solemn trust 


that lifts one above the ordinary responsibilities of locality or group to 


broader duties to the profession as a whole and to the Nation. 


In accept- 


ing this trust I dedicate myself to the service of the entire Association and 
The Association has an efficient headquarters 
It has a well conceived program which shall 
It has an outstanding mission to which I shall give my 
best and for which I bespeak the enlistment and wholehearted co-opera- 
The cause of education is the foundation 
upon which we can unite to build a greater profession and a greater and 


better Nation.—Olive M. Jones, President of the National Education As 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP WITHOUT EDUCATION 


FANNIE 


World friendship impiies world co-operation 
and a mutual obligation of the nations to pro- 
mote those ideals which make for world 
comity. No one nation can establish world 
friendship. This is an international problem, 
whick must be solved consciously and with de: 
termination. : 

The key to world friendship is education. 
What lies in the future depends upon the youth 
of today. A new world could be made through 
a universal training of youth in the ideals of 
good comradeship and interdependence which 
will supplant selfish national aspirations with 
straightforward diplomacy. Iducation as an 
agency to promote world friendship should be 
put to the actual test. The schools of all coun- 
tries should mould the thought of the children 
to this vision. 

The program of the American School Citi- 
zenship League leads to world friendship. Its 
principles are universal, as emphasized by the 
participation in the international work of the 
League of students in more than forty coun- 
tries in the study cf international problems and 
situations which concern the peace of the 
world, and by the use in several countries of 
the Course in Citizenship prepared bv the 
League which develops the spirit of good will 
from the first grade in school. The aim of the 
League’s Course in History—to teach the 
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social, economic ‘and political development of 
the United States and to show the relation- 
ships of these three lines of activity to each 
other and to similar lines of development 
througheut the world—might well become a 
universal aim in the teaching of history. The: 
declaration, made in the last annual report of 
the League—that our nation demands an edu- 
cation that will make its citizens more intelli- 
gent about other peoples; that something 
should be known of the social institutions, the 
forms of government, arid the national ideals 
of the several peoples with whom we are 
associated—enunciates a fundamental aim = in 
the teaching of geography which should become 
universal. 

The friendly correspondence, arranged by the 
League, between the children of the United 
States and other countries, and the direct con- 
tacts which the League has with teachers and 
educational officials throughout the world, form 
the basis of a world solidarity which in time 
will make a solid background for worid friend- 
ship. 

The extension to other countries of American 
Schooi Citizenship League would go far to- 
ward realizing the great ideal of human 
brotherhood. Education directed to this end 
would play its rightful part in the reconcilia~ 
tion of the world.—N. I. A. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


MISS JENNIE PULLEN, after forty-six 
years in the school system of Cleveland, has 
resigned to enjoy professional leisure. Few 
cities have had any woman in its system who 
has stood out so nebly as an inspiration to 
classroom teachers as has Miss Pullen. She 
has the spirit of helpfulness and has always 
found the time to utilize it helpfully. 

R. G. JONES, superintendent of Cleveland, 
has not only made a notable success of his 
administration, but he knows that the success 
is appreciated, for in his unanimous re-election 
for a term of years his salary has been in- 
creased to $12,000, making his salary as large 
as that of any other city or state superin- 
tendent in America. He is not spectacular, but 
his achievement is umform in excellence and 
universai in appreciation. 

ANDREW F. WEST, dean of Princeton Uni- 
versity, is the founder and president of the 
American Classical League. The purpose of 
the League is to improve educational work in 
the linguistic field, and particularly in the 
ancient languages. Dean West has taught 
Latin at Princeton for many years. For many 
years he has been a champion of the older 
standards of culture, and several vears ago he 
engaged in a notable public debate with Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard on 
ideals of the two 
Ehot upholding 


the thecries and 
of education, Dr. 
system that eliminates 
Latin and Greek from required collegiate or 
university work. 


systems 
the 


He has clear-cut convictions 
on many subjects, and the courage to criticize 
mercilessly whoever cr whatever he thinks is 
wrong. He is easily the national leader of 
university men interested in the forming of 
the American Classical League, 
never so much needed as today. 

no traditional 


which was 
There is now 
the classics. 
There was a time when it required great effort 
to pry secondary schools and colleges loose 
from tradition, but now it requires much 
greater etfort to hold the classics at all steady. 
Dean West is needed 


anchorage for 


today as much as 


President Eliot was a quarter of a century ago. 
No man is mcre needed today than is Dean 
West, and the American Classical League wii! 
afford him opportunity to use his personality 
to advantage. 


It was one thing to cbject to 
too much of the classics, put it is quite a 
different thing to discredit classics, 

ROBERT J. LEONARD, director of the 
Schcol of Education, Teachers College, filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Dr. 
Paul Monroe, who has been appointed director 
of the International Institute of Education of 
:eachers College comes from the University of 
California, where he has been secretary to the 
president and university 
charge of educational 
in 1923, 


Fepresentative in 
relations. Ele 

Doctor of Philosophy 
from Teachers College, from; which institution 


received, 
the degree of 


he also holds the degree of Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Arts. He has had a varied ex- 
perience in educational work. He was a 
teacher and supervisor for several years in 
the public schools of California; for two years 
he was instructor and supervisor of industria! 
arts in the Horace Mann and Speyer Schools 
connected with Teachers College; he served 
for two and a half years as professor of voca- 
tional education in Indiana University, and for 
three years as regional agent for the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. 

W. S. SUTTON, acting president of the 
State University of Texas, has long been one 
of the foremost educators of that state, if not 
iiterally the foremost, if judged by his “ state 
papers ” on education. It has been our 
pleasure to know him rather intimately for a 
quarter of a century. At the time of the 
great Atlanta Exposition it was my pleasure 
to be on an evening program with Dr. Sutton 
and Dr. William T. Harris. It was one of the 
“events of a lifetime,” as the phrase goes, and 
the address of Dr. Sutton interested me 
greatly. It was a masterful presentation of an 
independent position and in all the years since 
we have read with compelling interest his 
various pronunciamentos on burning issues. 

We rejoice that Dr. Sutton is President Sut- 
ton of the University of Texas. 

CORA PEARSON, county supervisor of ele- 
mentary Montgomery County, Ala- 
bama,. one of the highest salaried women em- 
ployed in supervising rural schools under a 
superintendent, has issued an eiaborate report 
m her work. Montgomery County has an 
area of 781 square miles. It is approximately 
thirty-five miles north and south, and_ thirty 
iniles east and west, these measurements being 
made at widest distances. The county is 
divided by nature of its surjace and soil into 
two distinct parts, that which is known as the 
“black belt” or prairie section, and that which 
is termed the hill section. The former com- 
poses the northern half of the county in the 
midst of which is situated the city of Mont- 
gomery. The southern half contains several 
villages none of which is a municipality. The 
white population ef the county is largely in 
groups, making some sections sparsely settled, 
This necessarily makes long distances ovef 
which children must be transported. 
None of the roads by which the supervisor 
reaches the schools is impassable at any time 
during the year. The roads are of such a 
character that they drain very quickly, making 
it possible to proceed without hindrance. Not 
a day was lost on the part of the supervisor 
during the vear on account of bad weather. 
OF the sixteen school buildings outside of Mont- 


schools, 


some 


99 
gomery City, nine were entirely new in 1822. 
\iiss Pearson’s imstructional supervision js a3 
scientific as any that we know, 
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M. S. HALLMAN, principal, High School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, has by far the best 
“Special Course in Vocational Guidance” that 
we have seen. In Nevember Mr. Hallman 
invited the Rotary Ciub and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club to co-operate with 
them, and asked that each name a committee 
of five to meet with five chief advisers of the . 
High Schooi faculty. Two sub-committees 
were appointed; one tc secure speakers for 
general talks before the whole school and one 
to provide for group conferences of those 
students with a conimon interest. In Decem- 
ber the first committee arranged two talks of 
an introductory nature for all studerits and one 
general talk for boys and one for girls. These 
talks, as were all during school hours, had a 
regular place on the daily schedule between 
two of the afternoon periods and came a week 

apart. 

The following letter was sent out to all 
the speakers selected: “There are two ways 
of finding one’s life-work-—chance or chcice. 
The Vocational Council of the Central High 
School, composed of fifteen men and women 
from the city and faculty, is attempting to 
carry out a program which will 
chance and render choice more 
through first hand information. 

“The committee in charge of group confer- 


minimize 
intelligent 
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ences, which will be smail and composed of 
students particularly interested in a certain 
vocation, has spared neither time nor effort 
to arrange a schedule and select men and 
women who are in a position to present the 
advantages and disadvantages, and preparation 
necessary and qualities of personality essential 
for success-in each particular field. In short, 
you are one of those asked to meet a group 
of young people interested in your vocation, 
and out of your own experience help them to 
decide whether they have made a wise choice 
or whether they should consider something else. 
The committee appreciates the fact that the 
average business or professional man does not 
like to ‘make a speech,’ but we trust that you 
will be willing to talk informally and discuss. 
with the students questions which, although 
familiar to you, are as vet unsolved problems 
for them. The idea is not to persuade them 
so and so, but to presert all the 
Teachers can, and do 
advise On many matters, but on vocations their 
lack experience them 
quately covering your particular field. 
“At the same time twenty-seven other con- 


to choose 


information possible. 


of 


handicaps in ade- 


ferences will be going on, so you see that the 
success of the program depends upon the co- 
operation of a great many people.” 
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durability—the quantity, quality 
and satisfaction that are fur- 


nished by the Quiet 12. 


The Quiet 12 may be operated in the 
ante-room, the conference room or even 
in the employer’s private office. It dis: 
turbs nobody. 


Investment in the Quiet 12 pays big 
dividends in proficient pupils. 


Branches Everywhere 
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progressive movements. ] 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

To suggest a simple means of testing the 
physical achievement of beys and girls in the 
schools of the United States is the purpose of 
the Athletic Badge Test for boys and girls 
iust published by the Bureau of Education of 
the Denartment of the Interior. ‘“ Mental ex- 
aminations and tests are generally used in the 
schools throughout the Nation,” said United 
States Commissioner of Education John J. 
Tigert, in explaining this pamphlet, “but the 
all-round development of American school chil- 
dren requires not only mental fitness but physi- 
cal fitness as well.” 

The material included in this seventeen-page 
pamphlet, which was prepared for the Bureau 
ef Education by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, describes a simple plan 
for testing the physical achievement of boys 
and girls in a few of the fundamental physical 
activities, such as, running, jumping, rope 
climbing, etc. For instance, a study of statistics 
has shown that the average grammar school 
boy should be able to run 100 vards in 132-5 
seconds, jump 6 feet, 6 inches, in the standing 
broad jump and 12 feet in the running brea‘! 
jump. He should be able to throw a baseball 
195 feet, and hit a one-foot target with a base- 
ball at forty-five feet three times in five trials. 
Any bov whe measures up to these standards 
is rated as having passed the second class 
athletic badge test and is eligiile to purchase 
and wear a medal attesting his achievement. 
Similar events with different standards are 
provided for younger boys and high school 
boys. Special events also are suggested for 
testing the physical achievement of girls. 

Since the war, schools throughout the nation 
have very rapidly added physical education as 
a fundamental part of the training of the 
youth. In addition to the value of this pro- 
gram in the promotion of health, it has tre- 
mendous possibilities in the development of 
sound moral character and good citizenship. It 
is well that this phase of education should be 
tested as are other phases of education, in 
order to make sure that adequate results are 
being realized. The athletic hadge test affords 
one pian by which without extensive apparatus 
the teacher of a one-room country school, as 
well as the physical director of a metropoiitan 
high school, may test the physical ability of the 
school children. The athletic badge test should 
also serve as an incentive for those who may 
not be able te excel in specialized athletics but 
who can at ieast realize the satisfaction and 


encouragement that will come from success in 
achieving the standards established by these 
events. 
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will check notably important and 


A NEW IDEA IN SCHOOL REPORTS (Winston. 
Salem, N. C.) 

The special features of this report include 
Jetters cf encouragement from civic leaders 
and reports of work by the pupils themselves. 

The letters are from the chairman of the 
Board of School Commissioners, the president 
of the Civitan Club, of the Kiwanis Club, of the 
Lions Club, of the Rotary Club, and of the 
Woman’s Club. They all urge the boys an] 
girls of the city to take advantage of the 
splendid opportunity offered for higher educa- 
tion and for vocational preparation in the high 
schooi. 

The reports from the boys and girls themselves 
tell what the courses in the different depart- 
ments have meant to them personally. They 
are so skilfully written and so spontaneous in 
their praise of the work offered that they wil! 
doubiless be a strong incentive to the younger 
hoys and girls to follow the same path of 
learning. 


enealipaanees 

THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
cf the thousands of visitors to the Old 
State House in Boston know that the historic 
building is in charge of a society which has in 
its membership many of the noted people of 
the town. During the past vear there have 
been many valuable contributions to the relics 
which are carefully preserved in the rooms of 
the society. Among thesc are several sou- 
venirs of the Boston fire of 1872. The annual 
report of the society contains a list of these 
relics and a line picture of 
trict after the fire. 

The paper read before the members at the 
annual meeting was by Walter Kendall Wat- 
kins on “Boston in the Last Days of th: 
Town,” and gave a great deal of interesting 
information concerning the highways and by- 
ways of the city. Teachers of history would 
find it a valuable contributicn to their reference 
libraries. 


Few 


the devastated dis- 


eo , 
TRADE ANALYSIS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


In response to the request of the State Board 
of Education, the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the University of California has devoted 
considerable attention to the problem of trade 
analysis. The first bulletin just issued is on 
the house carpenter trade. 

The bulletin discusses the demand for skilled 
carpenters, types of training, the classificatioz 
of jobs, and an analysis of the divisicns of the 
trade including, roughing-in, exterior 
roofing, interior finish, stair building, founda- 
tion, and estimating. It also contains a chap- 
er on supplemental subjects. 
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OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

© you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 








eS 
DR. A. F. WINSHIP 

















Dr. WINSHI® Savs: 
‘¢+Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. ff 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 








Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411. C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Free Information Coupon 



























To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, | 


Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 


your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Addresqe ow. cee ececeeee eoccccccccecccce 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AS THINGS USED TO BE. 

The Hartford Courant in a recent editorial on “As 
Things Used to Be” refers to an old geography which 
has just come into its possession, dated 1802, and entitled 
“Short But Comprehensive System of the Geography of 
the World.” This geography describes the various coun- 
tries of Europe, and then speaks as follows about the 
United States of America and New England :— 

“The people of New England are industrious and 
orderly; economical in their livings, and frugal in their 
expenses, but very liberal when called on for valuabie 
purposes, or by brethren in distress. They are well in- 
formed in general; fond of reading; punctual in their ob- 
servance of the laws; sociable and hospitable to each other, 
and to strangers; jealous and watchful over their liber- 
ties; almost every individual pursuing some gainful and 
useful calling. They are human and friendly, wishing 
well to the human race. They are plain and simple in 
their manners, and, on the whole, they form perhaps the 
most pleasing and happy society of the world. . . . The 
women are educated to housewifery, excellent compan- 
ions and housekeepers, spending their leisure time in read- 
ing books of useful information and rendering themselves 
not only useful but amiable and pleasing. . . . Dane- 
ing is a favorite diversion of both sexes.” 

— + +—— 

California has produced a cauliflower weighing thirty- 
two pounds. 

Qe 
SOME COMPARISONS. 
[Indianapolis News.] 

The United States, with only  one-sixteenth of the 
world’s population, has one-sixth of the world’s live stock, 
says the United States Department of Agriculture.. It 
has one-half of the world’s 9,000,000 mules, one-third of 
the 169,000,000 swine, one-fifth of the 100,000,000 horses. 
one-seventh of the 492,000,000 cattle and one-ninth of the 
465,000,000 sheep. As consumers of meat per capita we 
stand fourth in the list, with an average of 142 pounds a 
person a year. We are exceeded by Argentina, with an 
annual consumption a person of 281 pounds; Australia, 
with 263 pounds, and New Zealand, with 213 pounds. 
Canada follows us closely with 137 pounds, and the United 
Kingdom, with 120. The figures for the United States 
are the average of the ten years from 1912 to 1921, while 
the figures for all other countries are prewar figures. 
The meat consumption of a number of other nations, be- 
ginning with Germany, which had an average per capita 
figure of 115 before the war, gradually decreases down to 
forty-seven for Italy in the following order: Germany, 
France, Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, Netherlands. 
Greece, “Austria-Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, Italy. 

—1 ——_ 
TESTING THE PHYSICAL FITNESS OF OUR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
GENEVIEVE FOX 

At the “Man Power” conference called by the United 
States Government last November to discuss the 
physical fitness of the nation the following resolution was 
passed :— 

“Resolved that this conference approve of the promo- 
tion of the Athletic Badge Tests for boys and girls.” 

Athletic badge tests are physical efficiency tests, and 
their wide use in schools, on piaygrounds and in camps 





means physically fit boys and girls—increased man power 
and woman power for the nation. The general use of 
badge tests in schools all over the country will mean that 
boys and girls in isolated sections as well as in our cities 
will have an opportunity to measure their physical develop- 
ment by definite standards, and to see if they can class 
themselves among the physically fit of their own age. In 





a town in Kansas where there had been no such thing as 
physical training or organized athletics in the schools, the 
school board decided last year to introduce athletic badg 
tests. The result has been a new interest in athletics and 
physical training throughout the town—interest that is 
destined to grow and to mightily effect the future of 
those boys and girls. 

The Athletic Badge Tests published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America are widely used. 
These tests have recently been revised by a committee of 
experts and now include a wider choice of events than 
formerly. They have the merit of being so simple they 
can be conducted anywhere. Sample copies may be se- 
cured by writing to the national headquarters of the As- 
sociation at 315 Fourth avenue, New York City. They are 
sold for five cents a copy and for $2.50 a hundred copies. 
Artistic bronze badges for those who pass the tests are 
supplied for twenty cents each. 

The effect of badge tests on individual boys and girls is 
often interesting to watch. Johnny who has a club foot 
and has always been looked upon as a “lame duck” by 
the other boys discovers to his pride and delight that he 
can chin himself more times than any other boy in his 
class. Billy, general trouble maker for his teachers and 
for the police, gets so interested in trying for a badge 
that he forgets to make trouble. Mary, whose family has 
always considered her “sickly” forgets her sickliness and 
sets about developing some sturdy muscles. 


se 
LIBERTY AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION. 


[Chicago Daily News.] 

In the United States one result of the World War was 
a determination to promote patriotism and “100 per cent. 
Americanism” in various ways, including rigorous exclu- 
sion of foreign languages from all elementary schools, 
whether public, parochial or private. Several states en- 
acted rather extreme legislation toward that end. At the 
time many citizens deplored the fact. While those citizens 
heartily sympathized with the idea of emphasizing the 
value of teaching the national language in primary schools, 
and of exercising rational control over private schools in 
the interest of patriotism and loyalty, they deemed totii 
prohibition of the teaching of any foreign tongue in ele- 
mentary schools a needlessly oppressive interference witit 
educational and personal liberty. 

The United States Supreme Court upholds this moder- 
‘to do mrch 
and go very far” toward the promotion of loyal and 


ate view. It recognizes the right of a state * 
pariotic citizenship and toward controlling child educa- 
tion for that purpose, but it declares that the flat prohibi- 
tion 


f foreign languages in private or semi-private schools 
is an infringement upon the liberty guaranteed to all citi- 
zens by the federal constitution. 

It is interesting to note that the two justices who dissent 


from this decision—Sutherland and Holmes—are unwilling 





to say that the constitutional guaranty of liberty prevents 
a state from “experimenting” with the policy of teaching 
the English language exclusively to children below a cer- 
tain age in the hope of improving the quality of American 
citizenship and getting rid of “hyphenism.” 
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_ Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 





Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 

Single Copies, 10 cents each, 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 
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6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-giving 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant tc take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 5-18 

















Justice Sutherland is classed as a and 
Yet both are in- 
disposed to restrict the authority of the state as regards 
the control of education in behalf of nationalism. 


conservative 
Justice Holmes as an advanced liberal. 


Here 
is one more illustration of the dithculty of making arbi- 
trary labels stick where conscientious judges seek to inter- 
pret constitutional and statutory provisions in the ligiit 
of original intent, precedent and the rule of reaason. 


WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE? 
H. E. STONE 
Dean of Men, 


West Virginia University 


“Many a boy has become a mediocre engineer and 
grown discontented with the profession who might have 
been a good lawyer or business man,” says John Hays 
Hammond, former president of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineering. 

It is also true that many a youth has failed in business 
because of the lack of the scientific training necessary for 
success in present day “business engineering” with its 
graphs, business barometers, business cycles, and its under- 
lying sciences of advertising, selling, financing, purchasing, 
handling credits, and personnel administration. 

Lawyers tell us that theirs is a profession that demands 
not only patience, persistence, and careful attention to de- 
tail, but also the ability to do close analytical reasoning. 
They say that it requires a critical habit of mind that 
will weigh evidence, and avoid hasty conclusions. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to analyse the re- 
quirements of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and of the American Medical Association will not 
Conclude that the path of the prospective physician is such 
as to invite mediocre ability. 


The fact is that in all lines, whether it be in commerce, 
education, law, journalism, medicine or what not, only the 
intelligent are likely to survive and only the most intelli- 
gent will reach the high places. Many are 
doomed to mediocrity in every occupation. 

There is no danger that too many will enter higher in- 
stitutions. Our great 


by nature 


teach 

from horticulture to 

x. There is a distinct danger that men and 

women of too little native intelligence will seek to enter 

such professions as pharmacy, dentistry, and medicine 
where human lives may in consequence be jeopardized. 

Apropos of the 


universities now everything 


bee keeping, and 


from baking to 


housekeeping 


recent discussions concerning who 
should go to college is it not fitting to ask how much our 
great universities are doing to test the abilities, aptitudes 
and capacities of the incoming hordes whose failure or 
success in many cases will depend upon the amount of 
intelligence and the degree of specific aptitude they bring 
to the tasks they choose to follow? True it is that not 
all who enter will master higher mathematics, revel joy- 
fully in the remote, become linguists, succeed in battles of 
business, or in problems of engineering. Are we there- 
fore justified in refusing to offer them something? 
The hire and fire policy 
about time 


in business is passing. Is it not 
for more educational, occupational and per- 
sonal adjustment service in our great universities? And 
are not publicly endowed as well as tax supported higher 
educational institutions morally bound to see that this re- 
adjustment shall extend even to the readjustment vf 
courses so that studies of all types shall be offered to the 
end that in every higher school there shall be something 
of some value for every normal secondary school grad- 
tate who cares to enter and receive further instruction? 
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TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Oscar L. McMurray, Chi- 
cago Normal College, George W. Eggers, Denver Art 
Museum, and Charles A. McMurry, Peabody College, 
Nashville. Illustrated. By Frank X. Henks. Cloth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The authors have combined their efforts in working 
out a serviceable school plan for the Industrial Arts. The 
selection and development of these projects, rich alike in 
art and in constructive possibilities, have been the result 
of mutual counsel and co-operation. The problems of de- 
sign and construction have been developed and carrie‘l 
to completion with a full consideration of actual school 
conditions. 

The articulation in a vital way of these problems of de- 
signing with those of construction is one of the distinc- 
tive features of the book. This articulation, which has 
become so clearly recognized in industry, first abroad, and 
now in our own country, is still knocking at the door of 
education. The submergence of two departmental ac- 
tivities in the development of a single idea is as desirable 
an example as it is a rare achievement. If education is 
to bear the torch which is to light us to our economic 
destiny, the achievement must become more common. 

For the purposes of this book the authors have selected 
and elaborated two principal phases of construction. One 
of these is woodwork, which requires a variety of work 
of the hands, supplemented by that of machines. The 
other is bookmaking, a relatively new and profitable ac- 
tivity, well adapted to all the grades, requiring but little 
shop equipment, and easily put into operation in the ordi- 
nary schoolroom. 

In the industrial Arts, teachers have been operating for 
some years on the definite basis of the project method of 
teaching, undertaking and executing specific objects in 
accordance with well-prepared designs. Each project in 
“Teaching Industrial Arts” is a complete and _ tangible 
unit of construction and is a concrete demonstration of 
method in teaching and learning. 

These projects link up the child’s activities with home 
improvements and with industrial processes in shops and 
world occupations. Through such useful projects the ac- 
tivities of the school become identified with the activities 
of life outside the school. The aim of these authors is to 
lead into practical industrial activities which are distinctly 
prevocational and useful for the purpose of right living. 

The combination of talent in the authorship has made a 
book both educationally wise and industrially wealthy. 


SPANISH HUMOR IN STORY AND ESSAY. A 
Book of Selections for Class Reading. Chosen and 
edited, with exercises, notes, and vocabulary, by S. Gris- 
wold Morley, Ph. D., associate professor of Spanish, 
University of California. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 304 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This rather eclectic book contains selections not only 
from contemporary writers, but also from older favorites 
like Luis Taboada, Carlos Frontaura, and Ramon 
Mesonero Romanos. The selections are in prose, verse, 
and dramatic form, and include extracts from the follow- 
ing authors in addition to those already mentioned: Bretéa 
de los Herreros, Julio Camba, José Manuel Marroquin, 
Ramon de Campoamor, Armando Palacio Valdés, Narciso 
Campillo, Luis de Tapia, Eusebio Blasco, José Maria de 
Pereda, and the brothers Quintero. Because of the 


catholicity of the choice, it is too much to expect, perhaps, 
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that all-the extracts shall be of equal, or nearly equal, in- 


terest to present-day American students. One wonders. 


whether the rather heavy material from Mesonero Romanos 
and Pereda, for example, will not stand out in too great 
contrast, before such an audience, to the more frankly 
humorous “stuff” of Taboada and Camba. One would 
have liked, too, a littke more modern comedy like the ex- 
cellent “Amor Inocerite” of the Quinteros, contained in the 
book. At any rate, the editor has made a representative 
compilation, which, after all, is all that he set out to do. 
The text is accompanied by good notes and an accurate 
vocabulary, and a few exercises of the older type are in- 
cluded. Illustrations by Leon d’Emo add to the appear- 
ance of the book. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST. With manual 
of directions for Primary Examination and Advanced 
Examination. By Truman E. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, 
and Lewis M. Terman. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

Unless we are seriously mistaken the World Book 
Company has led all other publishers in progressive lead- 
ership in the publication of aids of various kinds for tests 
and measurements. 

The choice of standard educational tests for use in the 
various school grades and school subjects has presented 
problems of great difficulty. The number of such tests is 
almost limitless, and each covers only a part, and often 
only a small part, of the ground that the average teacher 
desires to cover. So extremely confusing has the situa- 
tion been that many school administrators hesitate to em- 
bark cn a testing program, and the average teacher or 
principal is hopelessly at sea. 

The Stanford Achievement Test is intended to clarify 
this situation as far as Grades 2 to & are concerned. For 
these grades it covers all the ground it is necessary to 
cover for ordinary purposes of school or pupil measure- 
ment. The blanks and materials for testing the schools. 
of an entire city may be ordered in a single letter, and they 
will come in a single shipment. 

This is one of the many advantages The World Book 
Company has as a result of having a vast number of lead- 
ing authorities as their authors. 





ADVANCED DICTATION AND SECRETARIAL. 
TRAINING. 

DICTATION COURSE IN BUSINESS LITERATURE. 

BUDGET OF FORMS TO ACCOMPANY ADVANCED 
DICTATION AND SECRETARIAL. TRAINING. 
By Charles G. Reigner. 

Chicago, Baltimore, and San Francisco: The H. M. 

Rowe Company. 

These two books and the Budget are an important con- 
tribution to Secretarial literature and working equipment. 
The titles of these books give a good idea of their pur- 
pose, and the Budget, with 100 sheets, & by 11 inches, 
provides material every sheet of which is skilfully adapted 

used Murine Eye Remedy 


to profitable practice. 
HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 


BY A 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


BECAUSE 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


(Samples Free) 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Dr. Henry Snyder, superintendent 
of Jersey City died at his home in his 
sixty-sixth year on July 27. He was 
born in Easton, Pennsylvania, grad- 
vated from Lafayette College in 
1878, taught in Easton high -school, 
and in 1887 went to the Jersey City 
High School and in 1891 became 
principal of an elementary school and 
after one year became superintendent 
of the city. 


The Associated Press, July 2%, 
broadcasted the following news :— 

“George Wilson, former Non- 
Partisan League worker in North 
Dakota and one of the organizers of 
the Farmer-Labor Reconstruction 
League of Oklahoma, was removed as 
the president of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College to- 
day. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the governing board of the 
institution, which Governor Walton 
recently reorganized for the purpose 
of ousting Wjlson, then appointed R. 
G. Tyler, Dean of Engineering at the 
college, as temporary president, and 
announced that applications for a 
permanent successor to Wilson would 
be considered. Wilson was elected 
May 19, and the choice stirred the 
protests of organizations and individ- 
uals, foremost among which was the 
American Legion. The members of 
the faculty promptly resigned.” 


The Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Chicago, will occupy two fuil 
city blocks, and will be the latest w ord 
in school architecture and in educa- 
tional equipment. The total cost will 
be more than $4,000,000. There will 
be a Roosevelt Memorial Tower, 135 
feet in height. 


The enrollment of the State Teack- 
ers College, Madison, S. D., 

ighbie, president, has increased 300 
Per cent. in three years. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Brunswick, Georgia, is as live a 
school city as we know. It is one of 
the three cities in Georgia, and in the 
United States so far as we know m 
which the city and county are liter- 
ally one in school functioning, Glynn 
county, with the Glynn’ marshes, is 
classic thanks to Georgia’s famous 
poet, and Brunswick is classic in ail 
its traditions and __ instincts. Its 
churches and clubs, civic and indus- 
trial activities have an unusual flavor 
oi pride and prosperity. They not 
only have the state superintendent, but 
three years ago they were in great 
luck when they secured for city and 
county school leadership George A. 
Doryden and Maud Moore, and in 
these three years there have been all 
sorts of brilliant things adoing with 
the schools always in the lead. 


Miss M. Ethel Brown, 
supervisor, Springfield, 
to Schenectady, N. Y., for the same 
position. She has been in the sum- 
mer school faculty of Chicago Uni- 
versity this season. 


primary 
Illinois, goes 


Mrs. Alice F. Dreschler, teacher 1n 
French Department, Central Hizh 
School, Minneapolis, is elected vice- 
president of the Minneapolis Trades 
and Labor Assembly. 


M. Elizabeth Farson, one of the 
best known Chicago principals, and 
her faculty are issuing in attractive 
form “Hamilton Hokku Leaflets,” a 
brilliant and successful attempt to 
foster latent imaginative thought and 
poetical expression among _ their 
pupils without the limitations of 
rhyme, or even, necessarily. of sen- 
tence structure. They nourish mind 
and spirit on great and suitable liter- 
ature by giving children literary ex- 
perience. Miss Farson states their 
purpose thus: “We seek to stimulate 
mind movement through compatison 
and symbolism, and aiter the _pic- 
turesque style of the seventeen 
syllabled Japanese Hokku, to bring 
out, grade by grade, sympathetically 
and artistically, the many and varied 
vital experiences of childhood.” 


Mary E. Doyle, training teacher mn 
the Catholic Academy, Tacoma, 
Washington, is thought to have the 
record of the United States in the 
number of her graduates enrolled ia 
the State Normal Schools of any state. 
She is the author of “The Doyle 
Catholic Readers,” which have large 
use in all parts of the United States. 

Yale University offers $1,000 for a 
new, acceptable college song. 








OUR FREE SERVICE ‘2 %=< 


the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
Penmanship is still offered to 


all teachers whose ip npn are 


provided with individual copies of ourmanual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for 


plete correspon 


course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United Staten ant 


Schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


their services are still free to al? 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP ‘s,rritten at commercial speed and it as 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Meth 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ——- Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


and more the attention of modern edu- 


cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP: SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


2 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calamet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portiand, Ore. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
New fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, Memphis, Tenn,, 1084 Court Ave. Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. sir ningnam, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Caicago, lil, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, . Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 














J. E. Farmer, Gregory, South Da- been increased $200 above the auto- 
kota, is a notable leader in the fam- matic increases previously provided. 
ous Rosebud educational development. Forty-six hundred teachers were 
There is no more interesting edeca- graduated from teacher training in- 
tional situation in America than in this. stitutions in Pennsylvania during the 
Indian Reservation modernization. year which just closed. Figures fro:n 

— the forty-seven accredited colleges 

The State University of Tennesee in the state show that the total num- 
at Knoxville seems to have the pro- ber of graduates was more than 
fessor-influenzia and three of the seven-thousand, the largest in the his- 
recalcitrants were dismissed at which tory of the estate. Of the seven 
they appear to have had a prompt dose thousand graduates, nineteen-hundred- 
of repentance and at last accovnts eighty took educational courses and 
were likely to be reinstated during will enter the teaching profession. in 
good behavior. the normal schools twenty-six hun- 
dred eighteen received diplomas. 

Oakland has a paper drive twice These figures include the largest 
each year. In 1922-23 over $10,000 number of male graduates since the 
was netted from the sale of waste establishment of normal schools in 
paper by the pupils of the public 1859. 
schools. The proceeds maintain a Day a 
Nursery, pay for other welfare work, The budget for Teachers College, 
for Victrolas, and playground equip- Columbia University from July 1, 
ment. This is all a part of the work 1923 to June 30, 1924, is $2,470,690. 
of the Thrift Campaign. 











Mrs. N. Annette Wood, recently re- 
Fall River, Mass., has increased tired as teacher in San __ Francisco, 
salaries creditably this season. Miss had been teaching in the city fifty-six 
Mary A. S. Magan, assistant super- years. Mrs. Mary A. Hoogs of San 
intendent, has had her salary ra‘sed Francisco and Mrs. Taylor Camblien 
from $3,400 to $4,000, with an annual of Aiameda have retired after forty- 
increase of $200 until it reaches six years of service. All three have 
$4,600. Practically all salaries have been granted a pension of $500, 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


| A NOTABLE BOOK 


| For some years it has been our custom to drop in on Dr. Ball, at 
Finn’s, when we had a problem _ to solve. Questions of grammar, 
style, method, idiom, were his daily diet. Now Ginn has published 
|his “Constructive English.” 

Dr. Bal] combines the training of a teacher and scholar with_that of 
4 practical publisher in such a way that his “Constructive English” 
is unique. It is a book that will be always at our elbow. If you want 
jto settle your ter age of style with the turn of a page, “Constructive 























English,” will provide the pages. 3ertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
P. S. Of course we still think the ARLO BOOKS are good also. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 

for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 


PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades 
} By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


| THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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A remarkable record of perform. 
ance is put down to the credit of the 
transportation department of the 
Montgomery county, Alabama, boar 
of education in a report compiled py 
J. D. Turnipseed, mechanic. During 
the nine months school term tru 
numbers four and eleven lost one 
round trip each, and truck number ‘on 
lost one-half a round trip. Trucks 
number two and ten had two delay 
each, and truck numbers four © anj 
eleven had one delay each. Durine 
the entire nine months there was only 
one tardy. This was made by truck 
number eighteen, and was caused by 
the driver’s watch being out of fix 
[he average cost for repairs to ai 
these six trucks was $4.16 per m th 
each—this does not take into acc 
the time spent by Mr. Turnipseed anj 
his helpers in making the repairs. The 
lowest average gas mileage for a 
one single week was 10.47, the highe 
was 13.22. Only four times has every 
truck failed to get on the weekly 
honor roll. The honor roll is q 
weekly roll of all the trucks whid 
make ten miles or more for eye 
gallon of gas consumed. During + 
nine months no truck has been towed 
in, and no child has missed school be. 
cause of a truck failed to run. 





he 









An amendment to the law govern- 
ing the Detroit teachers’ retirement 
fund places the control of the retire. 
ment fund in the hands of a board 
of seven trustees who have full power 
to determine upon the amount of an- 
nuity to be paid. The new base of 
payment is $1,500 instead of $1,000, 
and the board of trustees, in its dis- 
cretion, may collect not less than on 
per cent or more than five per cent. 
of the monthly salaries of teachers. 
Another interesting feature is the 
addition of the refund clause, which 
entitles any contributing member to 
a refund, with simple interest, of all 
contributions made up to the date of 
professional withdrawal. The board 
of trustees will formulate a_ general 
policy on the basis of this new act. 


R. B. MacLean, state inspector of 
Teacher Training Schools of Minne- 
sota, is elected president of the State 
Teachers College at Moreland, — suc- 
ceeding O. M. Dickerson. Mr. Mac- 
Lean is a specialist in teacher train- 
ing and much is expected of him as af 
expert. 


Brown County (Aberdeen) South 
Dakota, led the state by far with 232 
enrollment in the State Association 
in 1923. 


R. E. Rawlins, superintendent, 
Pierre, is president of the South 
Dakota State Association, and for the 
summer is on the program of several 
coliege faculties. Miss June Emery, 
is director of the State Teachers Col 
lege of Madison, South Dakota, tor 
its entire summer session. 


A. H. Seymour, Aberdeen, Sout 
Dakota, executive secretary of the 


State Association, edits the South * 


Dakota Education Association Jour 
nal which is rendering fine proies 
sional service to the state as well a 
to the teachers personally. 
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Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 


7-31: International Congress of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Massachusetts State Normal 


Bridgewater. Cc. 
Westfield, 


OCTOBER, 


School Teachers, 


A. Brodeur, 


15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 
15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 


16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Divis sion, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 


18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 


sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 


sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 








Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: Hist« Teacher Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Ro ob, Clay 
Centre 

18-20: Ki insas State Teachers 


Association, 
dependence and 
ten Manhattan. 
20: Ma chusetts 
ation, Bost 

Brookline. 
20: Indian: 
Associati 


Topeka, Wichita, In- 
Salina. E. L. Hol- 





Feder- 
<immon, 


Teachers 
Mary McSl 





State Kindergarten 
Indianapolis. Mary 
Union City. 
” Hampshire State Teach- 
sociation, Manchester. F. 
Jackson, 





peetngto 






Madison. 
: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Klieb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
$( on, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 





NOVEMBER. 

of Mathe- 
Des Moines. 
Is Moines. 
Association of Science 
rs, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 














Home Economics’ Asso- 
Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
es Moines. 


vania Association of 
Women, Harrisburg, 
= Brown, secretary, 
idsburg 
ne State 
I Little 
Conway 
“Massa ch 


Te ere As- 
Rock. = 





usetts State Teachers 


Haynes, 


Boston. E, L, 











ith Dakota Education 
Watertown. A, 

a ar, dé etary. 
27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 


Decamp, Utica. 
29: West Vi inia Educational] As- 











sociation, WI ling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg... 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. Ww. & 
McIntosh, White Plains. 

DECEMBER. ° 
m8: Annual Convention of the 
ennsylvania State Education As- 
anociation, Philadelphia. 

7-28-29. Modern Language Associ- 

sy of America, joint meeting 
i Central Division, A 
Mich.. under "the Cai 


auspices of the 


Uni- 
Michigan. 


versity of 





ee 





eee ee 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS 





MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


July-August business exceeds that of the spring season. 


* & 





Registration free Prompt attention to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Was 


hington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. ying of i 


Serving of promotion, 

437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 

Ser for Ww i- 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Cole. id for n¢ book 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 














let, “Teachrng as a 


38TH YEAR Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 

hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

é 0 'g ENICY : ers. Established 1889. No charge 
Rare agen for i 





none for registration, 
a teacher for any de- 
address H. S. 


you need 
sirable place or know w + one e a teacher may a wanted, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


Kellogg 





A superior agency for 
people. We 


only 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior 
Between register 
34th and 35th Streets 

New York City 
Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles W. Mulford, 





reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school Officials, 
Prop. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
alists, and other 
parts of the 
WM. O. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recomm! 





college an@ normal graduates, spec 
res, public and private schools in all 


Advises parents about schools. 
TEACHERS Is the one in the country 


The Parker AGENCY S20) 29h Cel. saeTiee. 


neteen years In the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


teachers 
eountry. 


PRATT, 





Manager. 

















4o 


work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, 


ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Secy. 


the Union and can 
and WHO ARE 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


























We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 





Long Distance Telephone Manager 



























































LENNES: The Teaching of Arithmetic 





NEW PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS 





The author realizes the futility of attempting to show teachers how 
arithmetic should be taught before they have made a study of various fund- 
amental educational principles. He, therefore, first guides his readers 
through several chapters on the general principles of education, then ap- 
plies these principles in great detail to classroom technique in elementary 
arithmetic. : PTICE. ..ccsescee2 $2.00 


FORBES: Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling 


A practical course in the psychology and uses of story-telling. The 
book deals with the story, the audience, and the method. Type stories 
and an extensive bibliography are provided. PR ictkcniines $1.60. 


LIPPITT: A Manual of Corrective Gymnastics 


This book offers a sound and practical course of treatment for classes 
or individual work. It contains a large number and variety of exercises 
simply described and analyzed for ready reference. Price............91.60. 


McMURRY, EGGERS, & McMURRY: Teaching of Industrial Arts 


A new book in which the theoretical and practical aspects are equally 
stressed. Its problems of design and construction can be carried to com- 
pletion under actual school conditions. PRICE, cs cccsccss $2.00. 


CHARTERS: Curriculum Construction 


An interpretation of the important changes which have taken place 
in the curriculum during the last ten years. The author considers the sub- 
jects taught in our schools from the functional point of view, revealing 
that usefulness should be accepted as the aim rather than comprehensive 
knowledge. Price $2.00. 


McMURRY: How to Organize the Curriculum 


Out of the confusing wealth of subject-matter taught in the schools 
of to-day, the author seeks to show how to select the best and most essen- 
tial influences and to combine them into a simple program which will per- 
mit the continuous educative growth of children through the school 
period. Pi Riinesctiaus $2.00. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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